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The nearer I approach the end, the plainer [ 
hear around me the immortal symphonies which 
imovite me. Vicror Hugo. 


EASTER. 


On eyes that watch through sorrow’s night, 
On aching hearts and worn, 

Rise thou with healing in thy light, 
O happy Easter morn. 


The dead earth wakes beneath thy rays, 
The tender grasses spring; 

The woods put on their robes of praise, 
And flowers are blossoming. 


Oh shine within the spirit’s skies, 
Till, in thy kindling glow, 

From out the buried memories 
Immortal hopes shall grow. 


Till from the seed oft sown in grief, 
And wet with bitter tears, 
Our faith shall bind the harvest sheaf 
Of the eternal years. 
F. L. Hosmer. 


EASTER IN ROME. 


N Rome the Easter celebration, although 
still elaborate, is not what it was before 
the fall of the temporal power. In former 

days the Pope himself held mass at St. Peter’s 
on Sunday morning. Now it is no longer so. 
A cardinal officiates; much of the magnificence 
of the ceremony is gone; the Pope holds private 
mass in the Consistory, to which but few are 
admitted. But in other days Easter was one 
of the great events of the year. On Sunday 
morning from all parts of the city streams of 
people converged toward the plaza of St. 
Peter’s, where stands the tall obelisk with its 
flanking fountains sending crystal spray-showers 
high in air. Early the plaza was thronged: a 
pulsing mass of humanity surged up and down, 
restless, many-colored, never still. Proces- 
sions made slow headway through the crowd, 
among strangers from many lands,—monks in 
red and black and purple cowls, white-hooded 
Sisters of Mercy, pilgrims with cape and iron- 
shod staff beseeching alms. Peasants from the 
campagna and the mountains dozed upon 
+he wide steps of the church: here and there a 
half-dozen wrangled vociferously, smelling of 
garlic. Grisettes from the artists’ quarter, 
black-haired, broad-bosomed, with torsos fit 
for chisel of sculptor and brush of painter, 
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passed arm in arm: many soldiers gathered for 
the event. 

Within, the procession, which escorted the 
Pope to his throne far back behind the great 
altar, was royal in pomp and splendor. First 
came the Guardia Nobile, lining the way from 
the throne to the shrine of the apostles. Picked 
men, these, clad in red and black and wearing 
casques, chosen for perfection of physique and 
bearing, with never a man of them under six 
feet. Followed red-robed chamberlains, pre- 
lates in royal purple, cardinals, last of all the 
Pope himself. Under a silken canopy fringed 
with gold he was carried in a golden chair 
from his palace in the Vatican, his vestments 
ablaze with jewels, the triple-crowned tiara 
upon his head, beside him the great jflabelli,— 
fans of ostrich plumes set with the ‘‘eyes”’ of 
peacock’s feathers. to signify the eternal vigi- 
lance of Holy Church. Upon him, as he passed, 
the peasants looked as upon their God. In the 
squalor of their lives he appeared as a being 


supreme above all others upon the earth, before. 


whom all men must bow. The papal choir, with 
its famous male soprani, trained to the last notch 
of perfection, began the ‘Christus resurgens.” 

Mass over, the most important part of the 
ceremony, to many, took place. Once more 
outside, in the sun-baked plaza, with its tink- 
ling fountains and its seething crowds, the 
people awaited the Easter benediction. Sol- 
diery, priests, peasants,—all watched the great 
central balcony where, under the shielding 
awning, the Pope would appear to give his 
people grace. 

As the clocks struck, the peacock fans ap- 
peared on the balcony, between them a white 
figure in a golden chair. Every sound in the 
wide square below was hushed: men scarcely 
dared draw breath lest they lose a note of the 
clear, far voice that chanted the solemn bene- 
diction above their heads. 

The packed concourse of people; the vast 
mass of the great church for background; the 
broad square, steeped in blinding light; high 
in the balcony, with waving plumes and the 
barbaric glint of gold, the still white figure 
with right hand raised in blessing; no sound in 
all the world save the cool splash of the foun- 
tains and the thin sweet voice all but lost in 
the immensity of the hot silence,—no wonder 
the peasants worshipped and adored. It ap- 
pealed to the sense and fear of mystery that 
lurks in every human heart; it was a power, 
vast, shadowy, inconceivable, embodied and 
brought within: the limits of their ken in the 
person of one old man; and it gripped them, 
heart and soul and body. 

At night came the illumination of St. Peter’s. 
In this, many thousand small oil lamps out- 
lined every prominent curve and line of the 
great building, so that from a vantage-point 
across the city the huge dome appeared as 
though drawn in silver against the dusky even- 
ing sky. Tradition tells that very long ago, 
when men risked life and limb for sake of the 
faith that was in them, this illumination was 
effected by torches held in the hands of men who 
for long hours clung to dizzy pinnacle and narrow 
ledge that their light might shine for the glory 
of God before the eyes of their fellow-men. 
Much gold was paid to those who volunteered 
this service: criminals were guaranteed full 
pardon—if they reached the ground alive. 
And each, before toiling up heart-breaking 
spiral stairs and shaking ladders to his post, 
was required to take the sacrament, since a 
slip, a moment’s giddiness, meant death of 
a horror past all naming. Such deaths were 
very many, so that this custom has been long 
since done away with. 

Everybody's Magazine. 


SPRING SONG. 


“ Awaken,” said-the sunshine, 
get up; 

Awake, pretty daisy and sweet buttercup. 

Why! you’ve been sleeping the whole winter 
long; 

Hark! hark! don’t you hear? ’Tis the blue- 
bird’s first song.’’ y 

“Awake,” called the streamlets. ‘‘We’ve lain 
here so still, 

And now we must all go to work with a will.” 

“Wake,” says the warm breeze, ‘‘and you, 
willow tree, 

Come, put on your leaves in a twinkling for 
me!” 

“Awake,” breathes the air from the blue sky 
above. ’ 

‘‘ Awake, for the air is all beauty and love. 

Wake, little children, so merry and dear, 

Ah! what were the spring if you were not 
here.”’ 


‘Otis time to 


Selected. 


EGG-BREAKING ON EASTER. 


N Montenegro on Easter open house is 
kept, and on every table is a plate of 
eggs, colored red and blue. Mr. R. 

Wyon, in “The Balkans from Within,” thus 
tells what is done with them: 


Any one with the remotest claims of ac- 
quaintance is made as welcome as the closest 
relation or dearest friend. It is a season of 
unbounded hospitality. As I enter the house 
of my friend Petar, 1 am warmly greeted. The 
wife kisses my hand and brings me a chair. 
We sit while she brings me a little of all the good 
things upon the table. I taste the food and 
drink to their prosperity. Then I select a 
colored egg with care, testing the more pointed 
end-on my teeth. Petar laughs delightedly. 

“Thou knowest our custom,’’ he says, and 
likewise chooses an egg. 

I hold the egg in my hand, the pointed end 
upward, while Petar taps it with his egg. 
Neither cracks, and then I tap Petar’s egg. It 
cracks, 

Petar gives me his broken egg and chooses 
another with more care. Again we tap, and 
again his egg is broken. Other men come in 
and watch our harmless game with interest. 
My egg vanquishes one egg after another, and 
Petar retires from the contest. 

“Thou hast a good egg,’’ says a new-comer, 
“but I have a better. ‘This one,” he says, 
drawing a purple egg from his capacious 
breeches’ pocket, “has cracked eleven to-day.”’ 

“Mine is better,” I answered, gravely, and 
we tap. A shout greets my victory again. ~ 

“Verily, it is a hard shell,” says my ad- 
versary, handling me his egg with a sigh. 

It reminds me of my schoolboy days when 
we battled with chestnuts on a string. Yet 
in Montenegro the game is played every Easter 
in every house by grizzled veterans of a hun- 
dred fights and youths proud of the possession 
of a rifle which proclaims them men and active 
members of that soldier race. 
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THE PRINCESS APATHETICA. 


BY FRANKIE ELIZABETH SULLIVAN. 


C)* one of the small and sunniest islands 


of the blue Aigean Sea there once stood 
an enchanted castle of pure white marble 
in the midst of delightful gardens of sweet- 
smelling plants. The seclusion of this wonder- 


ful palace held twin"princesses, the two fairest 
maidens ever seen. : 

Excepting the old, old woman Prosetis, their 
guardian, and their fifty black slaves and 
attendants, not another living person dwelt on 
the island: so the beautiful princesses were free 
to wander as they wished in and out among the 
winding paths and sparkling brooklets, even 
down to the warm yellow sands of the Agean 
Sea. 

There was perhaps nothing in which Hedy- 
charis, the first-born sister, took more happy 
pleasure than an early stroll among the flowers 
to inhale the sweetness of the blossoms while the 
air was still full of morning. Mere existence 
was a joy toher, and she would listen with delight 
to the twinkling plash of the fountains and run 
lightly among the trees to catch the song of the 
birds flying in and out the orange blossoms. 

From the'sand she would pick up the brightest 
and smoothest pebbles of the sea. She watched 
the sprays of water brighten into little rainbows, - 
and where the pools were still and deep she 
nodded and smiled at her own pretty face in 
reflection. The whispering of the wind in the 
citron trees called her now here, now there. 
Then out in the flood of open sunshine she would 
throw her golden ball high into the air,—that is, 
high for a princess,—and away she would dance 
to catch it with the most bewitching steps and 
graces that only a maiden by the side of the 
A®gean Sea knows how to make. 

Indeed, Hedycharis would have been quite 
happy save for one thing. Day after day did 
she long for the sympathetic companionship 
of Apathetica in her walks, and often she begged 
this princess. sister to come out with her to 
enjoy the sun and air of the never-ending mid- 
summer. 

But Apathetica much preferred to stay in 
her chamber, wearily spinning her web, and 
thinking, thinking, all day long of herself and 
of the reason of things. Seldom did Hedycharis 
prevail on her to join the morning rambles, 
and, even when she did, Apathetica would un- 
consciously lag behind in some darkly shaded 
corner of the long colonnades, always musing 
about herself and things. 

Blithe and full of spirits though she was, 
poor Hedycharis grew more and more lonely; 
for besides Apathetica there was no one but 
Prosetis, the old, old godmother, who lived in 
the tower and never played with the princesses, 
and never even saw them except once a year on 
their birthday. Then from her lofty chamber 
with its parapets she would limp down her 
narrow staircase, and, tapping the door with 
her cane, enter the spinning hall to ask what 
each had done since the birthday before. 

When Apathetica, who spoke last, being the 
younger, was through, Prosetis always gave a 
deep sigh and hobbled back to her tower. Now 
the echo of this sigh lasted three long days, and 
it was inexpressibly dreary, worse than hob- 
gobblins, so Hedycharis never had the wish to 
see Prosetis more often. 

Even thus the calm Apathetica was un- 
moved by tingle of horror at the echo or thrill 
of love for her sister. She still thought out 
solutions for many, many things; but, when she 
had completed a week’s reasoning, she felt no 
satisfaction, she rejoiced,no more than when she 
thought for a week and came to no clear ex-’ 
planation of a question. She had no time for 
emotions; for, when she was not spinning and dis- 
entangling problems, her thoughts always — 
went back to herself. She mused and pondered 
much over why she was what she was until. 
she had thoughts so constantly of it that one 
day, as she heard Hedycharis singing gay 
snatches of song in the garden, she chanced to 
wonder why Hedycharis was what she was. 
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In an instant Apathetica’s well-trained mind 
saw herself and her sister, and that between 
them, twin princesses though they were, lay 
some great difference. Never before had she 
conceived so absorbing a question of human 
people, of whom she herself was one. And 
now she never wandered beyond her balcony, 
but stayed for the most part in her chamber 
spinning. She would neither step outside the 
palace nor utter a word, so involved was she 
in her introspection. 

Fortunately for Hedycharis it was but a 
month before her birthday. This thought alone 
consoled her in her lonely walks. When the 
moon had fulled once more, she would see 
Prosetis and exchange at least a few words 
with a human being. 

Apathetica for the next three weeks thought 
more steadily than ever of her problem, the 
reason for the difference in the individuality 
of Hedycharis and herself. At length she be- 
came so overpowered by her processes of 
reasoning that she could eat nothing. Hedy- 
charis offered the sweetest of honey, the most 
mellow of apricots, but all was untouched. 
For six long days the fair princess spun in- 
tently at her web, thinking always, but coming 
to no conclusion. On the seventh day, her 
birthday, she lay pale and exhausted on her 
couch. 

As Hedycharis sat by, trying in vain to rouse 
her from her lethargy, the chamber door opened 
and Prosetis came to pay: her yearly visit. 

“ Apathetica,”’ she said, “listen, or thou shalt 
die!” Now an old godmother knows exactly 
how shudders are produced, and the last words, 
“Thou shalt die,” would have wrapped you in 
black terror. Stoic though she was, Apathetica 
roused herself, for she was still young and could 
not bear really to die. 

“Thy reasoning and thy disease have met,” 
Prosetis continued. ‘Alas! I have long known 
it would be so when I brought thee to this 


island. Every cure for thy strange nature . 


which I have put in thy path thou hast uncon- 
sciously thrust aside, till now one, and only 
one, remedy remains. This, if thou usest, will 
answer thy reasoning and yet cure thy disease. 

“Hear, for dost thou not, death alone awaits 
thee. On this island is thy only hope. Some- 
where in these gardens are one pebble, one 
flower, and one bird, all of which thou must 
find to cure thee. For a year shalt thou and 
Hedycharis hunt for these three, one day for 
the pebble, the next for the flower, and the 
third for the bird, and so on, day after day, 
until thy next birthday.’ Hereupon Prosetis 
vanished. 

In her fear of death Apathetica arose from 
her couch, and, with the first real zeal she had 
ever felt, led the willing Hedycharis to the 
garden, where both forthwith began the search. 
Faithfully week after week they wandered 
together, this day walking up and down the 
golden sands examining the shells and pebbles of 
the sea, that day hunting among the bushes 
and blossoms of the garden for the flower, and 
again listening for the trill of the bird. 

Every hidden corner of the shore, every nook 
and dell of the garden, every thickly-leaved 
tree which Hedycharis knew and loved so well, 
they searched again and again; but all the 
pebbles and flowers and birds were the same 
Hedycharis had seen and loved before. It 
seemed in time to Apathetica that she, too, was 
familiar with each one: still she wished to keep 
hunting, hope did not leave her. 

It is true that, as the year went on, she felt 
bitter pangs of grief, feelings she had never 
‘before had; and, when Hedycharis comforted 
her, shefelt a new kind of joy, a real happiness. 
Sometimes it flushed her pale face, sometimes 


it brightened her eyes, and then her step quick- 
ened till she felt all alive. But yet no strange 
pebble, flower, or bird could she see. Never 
before had Hedycharis felt so buoyant. She 
believed firmly, nay, she knew, that the charms 
could be found. 

Finally it was within thirty-six hours of the 
birthday and still they had accomplished 
nothing. For the last time they hunted for 
the pebble, but in vain; for the last time they 
searched for the strange flower, but there was 
none; with sinking courage they looked till 
nightfall for the bird, but, alas! no bird was 
in sight. So the two sisters sat sadly down on 
the couch in the spinning chamber to await 
Prosetis. l 

Apathetica could scarcely control her emo- 
tions. But, strangely, Prosetis did not sigh! 
She fairly beamed as two little tears of delight 
dimmed her sharp eyes. Her weazened face 
undid its knots and scowls, and over it crept 
the merry little wrinkles of some kind old 
grandmother as she beheld the princesses. 

“Rejoice, my children! At last, O Apathet- 
ica, art thou saved! Every pebble, every 
flower, every bird was thy remedy. No longer- 
art thou diseased, no longer different from fair 
Hedycharis. Thou hast learned to see beyond 
thyself, to feel love and sympathy, joy and 
grief.” 


Memory is the purveyor of reason. 
Dr. JOHNSON. 


FIRST FOR EASTER. 


“T rurnk I'll climb up,” whispered Crocus one 
day, 

“The bluebirds are singing, 
so they say; 

To see the bright sunlight will be such a treat 

I'll try to rise first the glad Easter to greet.” 


‘Spring’s here,’ 


She tossed her old clothes in a queer little 
heap, 

Then up through the darkness tried bravely to 
creep; 

She stumbled along over stones here and there, 

Then stepped out at last in the world green and 
adie ; 


She looked with surprise, as a whole family 
Of Crocus folks nodded to her cheerily; 
“We're glad you woke up,” robin red-breast 
sang gay, 
“For Easter is coming, Earth’s jubilee day.” 
Selected. 
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A DOORSTEP PIANO. 


BY ANNA B. BRYANT, 


ce ADY! Lady!” 
The tall, veiled lady who was pass- 
ing turned her head and looked at the 
group of children playing on the doorsteps. 
“Can you play the panner, Lady?” 
“Play what, dears?” she repeated in a puzzled 
way. 7 
“The panner. Music. This is a doorstep 
panner, and we make the keys out of pieces of 
paper. We put little black stones on the end 
to hold the white keys down so the wind won’t 
blow ’em away, not very black, but some 
black. We pretend they are the black keys. 
You have to pretend a lot when you can’t 


have the things you want. 
fun, too.” 

“Ts it?” said the lady, doubtfully. She 
looked as if she had been crying, now that she 
lifted her veil to look at them. 

“Yes-um. We want a panner—a real, truly 
play one. Santa Claus had a lots and lots of 
7em, but he didn’t think best to give us any, 
this time, mother says. So we come out here 
sunny days, and play on our doorstep panner. 
Can you sing, Lady?” 

“No,” said the lady, soberly. 

“We can. We know ‘Let a little sunshine.’ 
Tt sings this way: 


But pretending is 


“Open wide the windows, 
Let a little sunshine in!’ 


“Mother says that means no matter how bad 
you feel to keep a-thinking ’bout the nice ones. 


’Cause they always is some nice ones. Do you 
feel bad, Lady?” 
“My little boy is in the hospital. He can’t 


play on doorsteps.” 

“Will he go and die?” asked one of the little 
girls, softly, her eyes all at once looking big and 
soft and sorry. , 

“Oh, no, no!” cried the tall lady, hastily. 

“Oh!” eried the little girl, brightly. ‘‘That’s 
some nice, then!”’ 

“But he can’t come out for a long time— 
weeks and weeks. And I can only see him 
once a day, and oh, such a few, few minutes! 
Not for almost a month, the doctor says.” 

“But won’t it be nice in a month!” said the 
little comforter. ‘‘You can pretend it’s only 
just a little bit of a while, and you can keep 
saying, ‘When it’s a month, when it’s a month!’ 
Then the pretend will come true!” 

“Bless your dear little heart!’’ cried the tall 
lady suddenly, stooping down and kissing her, 
and patting the others, too, as she brushed 
them, leaning over. ‘I think it would help 
me to pretend! And I’d like to help make your 
‘pretend’ come true! Will you ask your mother 
if you can take a little walk with me?” 

Down town there were real pianos—toy ones. 
When the little girl came back, she brought one 
in her arms all done up in a knobby brown- 
paper bundle. The lady said she could pre- 
tend better herself if she knew they had it. 


A BOAT MADE OF NEWSPAPERS. 


NE of the most remarkable boats on 
record was built one spring at St. Au- 
gustine. It is made almost entirely of 

newspapers, put together with shellac, and the 
outside layer exhibits headings of papers from 
every State in the Union, from nearly every 
country in Europe, and from Alaska, Egypt, 
and Japan. The boat is snug and water- 
tight, having been tested by its builder on a 
twelve-hundred mile trip from St. Augustine 
to New York. It is twenty feet long, and, when 
completed, weighed ninety-one pounds. Its 
present weight is about one hundred’and fifty 
pounds. 


THE DAY HE SELECTED. 


HEN Mr. Gladstone was alive, he 
was once discussing with some friends 
at Hawarden Castle the greatest day 

in the world’s history. Each member of the 
group was asked to say on which day he, in 
the past or the future, would prefer to live, it 
being supposed that he should have his present 
knowledge and afterward return to his present 
existence. Mr. Gladstone chose a day in 
Greece when Athens was at its highest glory, 
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Liberty must be limited in order to be enjoyed. 
BURKE. 


EASTER. 


FarHER OMNIPOTENT, joyful and thankful, 
Bring we the praises that to Thee belong; 
Hopefulness, joyfulness in Thy great mercy 
Filled our waked. spirits with sounding song. 
Hallowed this festival, where life immortal 
Shines through open portal: 


Open to faithfulness, open to sorrow, 
Open to vision of saint and seer, 
Death, where thy victory? where thy great 
anguish? 
Hope cometh mighty, outcasting fear. 
O hope, victorious, on us descending, 
Earth and heaven blending! 


Glory and majesty break forth upon us, 
Like unto splendors of morning skies. 
Light beatifical, life everlasting, 
With thy great glory on us arise; 
Lighten our heaviness, shine on our sorrow, 
Life’s eternal morrow. 
J. Vina Buake. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
BETTIE’S SURPRISES. 


BY LUCY M. HUTCHINS. 


F you ever had the measles and didn’t 
l want them, you know just how Bettie 
felt. She was now six years old, and on 
Monday would start into school for the first 
time. ; 

Saturday Bettie had a headache and didn’t 
feel well, so mamma sent for the doctor. He 
said “measles,” and that the little girl must 
stay in a dark room for a while. 

When the school-bell rang the next Monday 
morning, it seemed to say: ‘‘Come, Bettie, come. 
Come, Bettie, come.” It was worse than 
when Rover chewed up the wax doll. 

Mamma read aloud from the next room 
where it was light, and papa hurried home 
from the office to sit by her bedside and tell 
her stories. Sister Belle brought her the big- 
gest apples from the orchard and great bunches 
of purple grapes that grew in the arbor close 
to the house. Even Nora did not forget her 
darling, for many were the little saucer pies and 
thimble cookies that found their way into the 
sick-room. 

With such loving care it did not take Bettie 
long to get well. It was a happy day when 
mamma said that the little girl might take her 
dolls and toys and play in the grape arbor 
awhile. 

“There’s a surprise out there waiting for 
you,” said mamma. 

Bettie liked surprises better than anything 
else except ice-cream and maltese cats. Away 
she ran in great haste to the arbor to find what 
this surprise might be. Who should come run- 
ning to meet her but Archie Dean! Archie 
was six years old, too, and was Bettie’s best 
friend. 

“Oh Archie, I’m so glad to see you! Guess 
what I’ve had!” cried Bettie, throwing her 
arms around her little friend and giving him a 
big hug. 

“Mamma told me that you had the measles,” 
said Archie. ‘Guess what I’ve had, Bettie, 
something worse than just common measles.’’ 

“T ’spect you must have had the small-pox,” 
said Bettie. 

“Oh, no, worser than that. 
measles,’”’ replied Archie. 


I had the Dutch 


COMING OF SPRING — Beyscutac. 


“T don’t know about mine being Dutch,” 
said Bettie. “TI guess I had the scratchy 
measles.” 

“There’s another big ’sprise for you,” said 
Archie. ‘I don’t believe you can ever guess it, 
so [ll tell you. Nearly all the little children 
in town have been having the measles. So 
many were sick that the beginners in the first 
grade are not going to start into school until 
next week,”’ 


“That’s the best ’sprise of all,” cried Bettie, 
clapping her hands. ‘‘Mamma tells me that 
we must find something nice in everything. 
Measles are nice after all. I think I had the 
’sprise measles, Archie.” 

“T am glad that my little girl is learning to 
look on the bright side of things,” said mamma, ” 
smiling, as she entered the arbor with a big 
plate of cookies and pitcher of lemonade for 
the two happy children. 
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JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 
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JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 
BY WILLIAM H. BRANIGAN. 


PRIL 4, 1910, is of interest to every 
Unitarian as the date of the one hun- 
dredth anniversary of the birth of 

James Freeman Clarke, one of our most famous 
Unitarian ministers and writers, of whom the 
following is a brief sketch. 

Dr. Clarke was born at Hanover, N.H., 
but soon afterwards the family moved to New- 
ton, Mass., where the father entered upon the 
practise of medicine. James was a grandson 

- of the Rev. James Freeman, pastor of King’s 
Chapel, Boston, for whom he was named, 
and a considerable part of the boy’s childhood 
was passed in his household. 

According to his autobiography, which Dr. 
Clarke began near the end of his life at the 
solicitation of friends, but never finished, the 
Boston Latin School was the first and only 
school he ever attended. All his early teaching, 
he says, he received at home; and, when he 
entered the Latin School at the age of ten, 
he had already acquired a considerable amount 
of knowledge under that genial home instruction. 

Dr. Clarke’s father was a man of varied tal- 
ents. “He was inventor, architect, artist, 
mechanic, physician, lawyer, chemist, wool- 
raiser.”” But, like most men who are Jack at 
all trades and master of none, in spite of in- 
dustrious and economical habits, he never 
acquired a competency, and the estate which 
he inherited from his father was gradually 
lost by various disasters. 

The father was reserved and silent, while the 
mother was very sociable. ‘‘Wherever she 
went, she made acquaintances. She could not 
go a mile or two from home without bringing 
back a history of curious people she had met 
and strange adventures she had encountered. 
Her interest in colored people led her to agi- 
tate their cause until finally she was instru- 
mental in establishing the home in Boston for 
old colored women. She was reported to have 


said to her daughter in her last illness, ‘Sarah, 
I wish carriages to be sent to take the old colored 
women to my funeral. I think it will be a great 
entertainment to them. They do not have 
many amusements.’”’ 

From the Latin School young Clarke went to 
Harvard College, where he was a member of the 
famous class of 1829, which included such men 
as Benjamin Peirce, Judge Curtis, William 
Henry Channing, and Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
From there he went to the Harvard Divinity 
School, and, after completing his theological 
studies, started for Louisville, Ky., to begin his 
lifelong work of the ministry. He preached 
only once before going. This first sermon was 
at Waltham, Mass. His text was, “ Whatso- 
ever thy hand findeth to do, do it with thy 
might,” and his subject the enforcement of 
Carlyle’s favorite doctrine, “Do the nearest 
duty.” -This text Dr. Clarke made the motto 
of his own life of long and useful service,—not 
to strive for fame or praise or reward, but 
simply to do faithfully each day the common 
task that came to hand. 

Of his first Sunday’s experience in his first 
parish Dr. Clarke has left an interesting remi- 
niscence. He attempted to preach an extem- 
pore sermon on that occasion, but without suc- 
cess. ‘All the thoughts I had arranged in 
my mind disappeared, and I found that I had 
nothing to say. So, after talking in a very 
desultory way for fifteen or twenty minutes, 
I brought my sermon suddenly to an end. I 
knew I had made an utter failure, and, morti- 
fied beyond expression, I left the house without 
speaking to any one, and went back to my 
room. No one in the society said anything 
to me about this failure, nor did I speak to any 
one about it. 

“Some twenty years after, in Greenfield, 
Mass., I met a gentleman who told me that 
he was in the Louisville church when I preached 
my first sermon. ‘You heard a pretty poor 
one,’ I said. ‘That’s so,’ said he; ‘about as 
bad a one as ever I heard!’ ‘Do you know 
what the people said about it?’ I asked. He 
answered: ‘Yes. After you had gone some of 
them stopped and talked about it. One man 
said, “ We had better let him go back at once to 
Boston, for he will never do anything here.” 
But another remarked: ‘Do not let us be in a 
hurry: perhaps he will do better by and by. 
I noticed that there seemed to be some sense 
in his prayer!”? So they concluded to wait 
awhile before speaking to you.’”’ After re- 
maining several years in Kentucky, Dr. Clarke 
returned to New England, where he united 
with friends in forming a new church. This 
church, the Church of the Disciples, Boston, 
was founded in April, 1841, with forty-eight 
members. Its simple creed was faith in Jesus 
as a teacher and master, its aim the study and 
practise of Christianity. To this church Dr. 
Clarke ministered almost continuously to the 
day of his death. Dr. Clarke was the only 
Boston clergyman who would and did exchange 
pulpits with Theodore Parker when the latter’s 
theological views were too radical even for 
Unitarians. This resulted in the loss of sev- 
eral of his best parishioners. He was not the 
man, however, to let the fear of consequences 
stand in the clear light of duty. 

Outside the pulpit, as well as in it, Dr. Clarke’s 
influence was very great. He was editor, at 
different times, of several religious publications, 
a lecturer, the author of many books, including 
such a wide variety of themes as “Self-Culture,” 
“Ten Great Religions,” ‘‘How to Find the Stars,”’ 
and a volume of poetical translation entitled 
‘“‘Bxotics.” He was largely influential in shaping 
the policies of the Unitarian denomination. 
From 1859 to 1861 he was secretary of the 


American Unitarian Association. He also filled 
many other public offices with ability and honor. 
He was an overseer of Harvard, a member of the 
State Board of Education, and a trustee of the 
Boston Public Library. 

Dr. Clarke’s death occurred at Jamaica Plain 
June 8, 1888. 

James Freeman Clarke wrote those beautiful 
words of ‘Our Faith,’ with which every boy 
and girl in our Unitarian Sunday Schools is, 
or should be, familiar: ‘‘I believe in the Father- 
hood of God, the brotherhood of man, the 
leadership of Jesus, salvation by character, 
and the progress of mankind onward and up- 
ward forever.” 


ST. THOMAS. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
PLEASANT STORIES OF THE SAINTS. 


BY SUSIE M. BEST. 


V. Saint Thomas. 


AINT THOMAS is the patron saint of 
architects and builders. This story will 
explain how he came to be regarded as 

such. 

He was a Galilean fisherman and was one 
of our Lord’s followers. After the death of the 
Saviour he journeyed to the Far East, preaching 
the gospel even as far as the Indies. Here he 
met the king of the country who took him into 
his service. 

In due time the king commanded Thomas to 
build him a palace of great magnificence, one 
that should exceed in splendor even that of the 
Roman Emperor. 
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Having given his orders, and also the necessary 
funds for this purpose, the king left the country 
for a term of years. 

Upon his return he asked to be conducted to 
the palace he had ordered built. Picture his 
consternation to learn that there was no palace, 
all the money having been spent by Thomas in 
charities to the needy. 

Full of rage the king ordered Thomas seized 
and thrown into prison. 

Now, the king had a brother who had lately 
died, but was not yet buried. Much to the 
astonishment of the king the dead man arose 
from the bier whereon he was lying and declared 
his soul had been in paradise, and that there he 
had seen a magnificent temple which the angels 
told him had been erected by Saint Thomas in 
honor of the king. 

( Deeply impressed by his vision, the king in 
great contrition released the saint from the 
prison, recognizing that the good Saint Thomas 
had done with the money entrusted to him had 
resulted in honor to the king in heavenly places. 

Because of this incident the name of Saint 
Thomas has been associated with building and 
architecture. 


VI. Saint Denis. 


The name of Saint Denis, Bishop of Paris, 
always brings to mind a picture of France and 
its sacred oriflamme. 

Like all champions of the cross, Saint Denis 
wandered through many strange lands seeking 
whom he might aid. 

In the course of his wanderings he came to a 
dreary land in which he lost his way. No 
human being dwelt in this land. It was a 
desolate, lonely region, but. he found sufficient 
food in it in the shape of herbs, fruits, and nuts. 
His only companion was his faithful horse, who, 
however, could not console him for the lack of 
human companionship. 

One day when he had dwelt in the dreary 
land for some months, he wandered aimlessly 
into the forest and sat down under a tree. 

He noticed that the tree bore peculiar fruit 
of a rare purple color. As he looked at it, he 
felt a sudden and irresistible desire to eat of the 
fruit. Although he was not familiar with the 
fruit and knew not what its effects might be, 
he yielded to the temptation and partook freely 
of it. 

It tasted delicious, but suddenly he felt a 
strange change coming over him. 

His smooth skin disappeared and a hairy 
hide covered him. On his head long antlers 
branched, and, instead of moving upright, he 
found himself going on fours. He had turned 
into a hart, yet in that form he kept his human 
reason and understanding. 

There was a clear river near at hand: he 
went to it and looked at his image reflected in 
it, and saw his changed semblance. His con- 
sternation and dismay knew no bounds. He 
knew that the fruit he had eaten had caused his 
transformation. 

He wandered back to the tree and sat dis- 
consolately under it. 

Hearken! What did he hear? A voice! A 
human voice in the tree! The first human voice 
that had greeted his ears in all the weary time 
he had spent in the land! 

How sweet was the voice and how mournful! 
The voice of a maiden, too. He listened in rapt, 
eager wonderment. * 

“Eglantine am I, the daughter of a king,” 
sang the voice. ‘Herein this hollow tree am I 
confined, and doomed, for ‘my overweening 
pride, here to dwell till seven years be gone. 
When that time is over, a true knight will find 
a purple rose and set me free.”’ 


Then the voice ceased and the knight heard 
it no more. 

The months and seasons and years rolled 
away, and still he kept the shape of a stag, with 
none to comrade him but his noble steed. And 
the steed, uncared for, grew shaggy and un- 
kempt. 

One day the horse wandered to a high moun- 
tain and thereon found a strange rose tree 
that bore purple flowers. The wise creature 
broke off some of the blossoms and brought them 
to his master. 

As soon as the knight saw them, he remem- 
bered the words of the maiden in the tree. He 
ate the flowers at once and fell asleep. A long, 
long time he slumbered, and during that sleep 
the enchantment that held him passed away, 
and, when he awoke, it was in his-own human 
likeness. Oh, how glad he was! How he re- 
joiced to see himself in his armor with his 
weapons beside him. 

And behold! in the joy of beholding his 
beloved master restored to his right estate, the 
noble horse grew young and sleek and glossy. 

The knight drew his good sword and hastened 
to the tree where the imprisoned princess dwelt. 

When he reached it, he called out, ‘Oh, 
Eglantine, here am I, Saint Denis, and I have 
come to deliver you.” 

“Take your sword,’ replied the maiden, 
“and cut the tree in twain. Fear not, but do 
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Obedient to her word, the good knight took 
his sword and cleaved the tree. At the stroke 
strange fires burst from the trunk, clouds of 
smoke arose from it, and there was a roaring 
sound like a mighty, rushing wind. 

When the smoke passed away, out of the tree 
came the maiden, meek and mild and humble, 
and rid forever of her offensive pride. 

She then told the knight who she was and 
where was her home, and he took her to Thessaly, 
to the great joy of her father, who had long given 
her up for dead. 

There was a great feast made in honor of the 
knight, who was recognized to be the great 
Saint Denis, the patron saint of France. 


Learning without thought is labor lost. 
ConFuctus. 


THE THRUSH’S SONG. 


Tuis morn at early dawn I heard 
A thrush’s note so clear, 
It seemed a vocal sunbeam, though 
The day was dark and drear; 
And on my roof the raindrops beat 
Their solemn, sad refrain, : . 
But all day long amid the storm 
The bird sang in the rain. 


The little nest his toil had built 
And love had hedged around, 

The rude winds tore with cruel blasts 
And scattered on the ground; 

But sweet and clear above the storm 
I heard that wondrous strain, 

And, lo! the bird with simple faith 
Kept singing in the rain. 


O Thou whose love and tender care 
Hath followed all my days, 
Teach me to see Thy guiding hand 
In life’s mysterious ways; 
Then in the times of storm and stress, 
Beset by grief and pain, 
I'll patient be, and trusting still, 
Keep singing in the rain. 
Exchange. 
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GRANDMA’S EASTER-EGG. 


BY KATE HUDSON. 


,OLLIE is a happy-tempered little girl 
who gratefully enjoys what comes her 
way without vain hankerings after the 

more frequent, greater advantages of her little 
playmates. Very naturally, therefore, when 
she entered the kitchen with disapproval - of 
things as they are written plainly and in capital 
letters between her brown eyes, mother paused 
for a moment in beating up her biscuits and 
grandma looked wonderingly at the child from 
over her spectacles as she said: 

“Just in time to help me dye the eggs, Dollie- 
kins!’’ And as she wrapped her grand-daughter 
up in one of mother’s big aprons, she continued, 
“There’s only two colors left, Dollie, so we’ll 
have to try all sorts of mixtures and dilutions 
to get as many different tints as possible for. 
our twenty-four eggs.” . 

While grandma was setting the dye in two 
old cups, Dollie began to wash each egg with a 
napkin dipped in vinegar; and gradually, as 
with a candle-end sharpened to a point she 
wrote names and mottoes and drew chicks and 
bunnies on the speckless eggs, her face cleared. 
By the time she was ‘‘dipping’’ her seventh one 
her tongue was as nimbly telling “what” and 
asking “why” as ever; but the eggs were all 
dyed and she was wiping them shiny with a 
napkin moistened with olive-oil before she said, 
with a short but deep sigh, ‘I wish I had an 
egg like Patty Prindle’s.”’ 

Grandma stopped short in her counting of the 
eggs that had been left undyed. ‘‘Well!”’ said 
she, “if Mrs. Prindle can match our dish of 
Easter eggs in gayness and variety—and all 
dipped in red and purple and their combina- 
tions!—my name is Dick from now on!”’ 

“Oh, Patty’s egg is not like these at all,” 
Dollie hastened to explain. “It’s not a truly egg, 
but made of some sparkly, glistening white 
stuff with roses and lilies and forget-me-nots 
all over it. And at one end there’s a peek- 
hole with a bit of glass over it; and, when 
you hold it up to your eye and shut the other 
one, you can see a pond and a bridge and trees 
and flowers and a lady on horseback and two . 
dogs and a castle on the hill and three birds 
flying across the sky! And,” with a sigh—a deep, 
long one, this time—over the remembered 
glories of that egg, Dollie added, ‘‘I’d give most 
anything to have an egg like that,—an egg with 
things in it that you can see if you peek into 
ite? 

Mother echoed Dollie’s sigh as she laid a 
clean towel over her pans of biscuits. ‘‘We’ll 
begin early next year,” she said, “to save up 
our rare spare pennies so you may buy yourself 
one.” But grandma drew Dollie on to her 
lap and picked from the egg-basket the largest, 
creamiest-white egg she could find. ‘‘Why, you 
can see things in this egg—my egg,” she said 
smiling down at the little girl on her knee, 
“if you’ll only look into it the right way. Want 
me to tell you what I can see in my egg, Dollie?” 
and holding it close to her spectacled eyes 
grandma went on: 

“T see a soft and yellow, roly-poly little 
chick; an active, bright, and enterprising little 
creature which pecks bravely on the egg-shell 
from the inside and stretches its sturdy legs 
and tiny wings till the shell breaks and the 
chickie is free to run about the chicken-yard in 
search of food and entertainment; a sensible . 
and independent chicken-baby which loves its 
soft, warm hen-mother and obeys her every 
“cluck-cluck.’ 

“T see the downy, yellow thing grow up into a 
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strong, capable, gorgeously-plumaged chan- 
ticleer, with vivid red comb and spurs upon 
his scaly yellow feet; an early riser who with 
strident trumpet-tones calls lazy folk from out 
of bed; an amiable family father and a kind 
provider and brave protector for his hens. 
Or into a plump, gentle, rather clumsy rust- 
brown biddy-hen; a generous purveyor of 
breakfast-eggs, and the most faithful of mothers 
to the lively chicks which surround her and 


which she calls, in the softest of clucking, 


whenever she finds something particularly good 
to eat, which she immediately bisects with 
her strong bill and otherwise prepares for their 
delectation. 

“T see her cover her jolly little dozen with 
her warm wings and her soft feathery breast 
when the spring sun hides behind a passing 
cloud or when her bright, sharp eye perceives 
high overhead the circling chicken-hawk. 
When Snap—the impudent young farm-dog— 
comes wig-wagging along to see what’s going 
on, and, inquisitively interviewing, thrusts his 
snuffling, cold, moist, black nose a bit too near 
her brood, I see the hen-mother, generally 


so shy and timid, hurl herself with rustling 


feathers, with flapping wings and loudly squawk- 
ing withal upon him till Snap draws in his 
tail and runs away. 

“All this—enterprising youth, courage, de- 
votion, energy, mother-love, and child-obedi- 
ence, faithfulness and the most self-sacrificing 
affection—I can see (and so can you too, Dollie 
dear, if you open your eyes very wide as you 
look) in any one of these plain, undecorated 
white eggs.” 

Dollie put up her arms and gave grandma a 
tight, hard ‘thank-you hug,’’ adding, as she 
slipped down from her lap, ‘‘All the same, 
grandma, I can’t help wishing I had an egg like 
Pattie’s!”’ : 

In spite of this unsatisfied longing, Dollie 
spent a very enjoyable Easter and got to school 
next morning to find the happy holiday atmos- 
phere pervading even that home of hard work 
and difficult examples. The weekly language 
test was to be in the shape of a spelling-bee,— 
a form of mental exercise much liked by Dollie, 
she being what Aunt Ray called “‘a born speller,” 
—and there was to bea prize! ‘‘Only just because 
it’s Easter Monday,’’ Miss Holden had ex- 
plained, “and Easter, like Christmas, comes but 
once a year.” 

In due time Dollie spelled down all her com- 
petitors (even Dick Farrell, the only one likely 
to be at all dangerous to her, ignominiously 
failing on ‘‘parallel’”’), and was called, flushed 
with victory and embarrassment, to receive her 
reward. And what do you suppose Miss Holden 
smilingly held out to her? A_ glistening, 
sparkly white egg decorated with rose, lilies, 
and forget-me-nots, in which were to be seen, 
through a small glass-covered hole at one end, 
all sorts of scenic and architectural beauties, 
all sorts of delightful growing things, and all 
sorts of living creatures gayly disporting them- 
selves. 


When good luck knocks at the door, let him in 
and keep him there. CERVANTES. 


E who has the spirit of Christ always 
‘has the best spirit. He who follows 
the teachings of Christ is always fol- 
lowing the very best teachings. He who 
follows the example of Christ is ever working 
toward his own highest possibilities. 
Selected. 


WISHING. 


Rine-t1ne! I wish I were a primrose, 
A bright yellow primrose blooming in the 
spring! 
The stooping boughs above me, 
The wandering bee to love me, 
The fern and moss to creep across, 
And the elm tree for our king! 


Nay-stay! I wish I were an elm tree, 
A great, lofty elm tree with green leaves gay! 
_ The winds would set them dancing, 

The sun and moonshine glance in, 
The birds would house among the boughs 
And ever sweetly sing. 


Oh-no! I wish I were a robin, 

A robin or a little wren, everywhere to go; 
Through forest, field, or garden, 
And ask no leave or pardon, 

Till winter comes with icy thumbs 

To ruffle up our wings! 


Well-tell! Where I should fly to, 
Where go to sleep in the dark wood or dell? 
Before a day was over, 
Home comes the rover, 
For mother’s kiss,—sweeter this 
Than any other thing. 
W. ALLINGHAM. 
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TIM AND THE TRAINED HORSES. 


BY KATE WHITING PATCH. 


Rare lr, 


S the excitement subsided and Tim, mind- 
ful suddenly of where he was, slid to 
the floor again with downcast eyes and 

flushed face, the Professor stepped to the 
footlights. 

“T see,”’ he began, “that many of you think 
this little extra was a part of the regular pro- 
gramme. I wish to assure you, therefore, that 


_no one here has been so greatly astonished as 


myself. I never saw this youngster before, and 
I have not the faintest idea how he knew Brim- 
stone; nor can I account for his miraculous influ- 
ence over that fractious beast. I think you will 
all agree with me, however, that the boy deserves 
a seat of honor on the platform for the remainder 
of the performance.” 

Deafening applause was the response, in 
which the ragged battalion took so prominent 
a part, it very barely escaped receiving march- 
ing orders. 

So Tim was given a chair upon the stage, and 
spent the next three quarters of an hour in the 
very midst of the wonderful animals. He was 
even permitted to assist the Professor now and 
then, and, when the performance came to end 
he was allowed to make the acquaintance of 
every horse in the company. 

The other children and their parents and 
friends were invited to come forward, also, 
and the gentle little Shetlands were soon sur- 
rounded by an eager group. 

The old gentleman with the gold-headed cane 
found his way to the platform, too, and gazed 
with some admiration at Tim as that tattered 
hero pointed out, with a funny air of proprietor- 
ship, the virtues of these equine friends. The 
old gentleman felt that his recent companion 
was quite an honored acquaintance, and he 
noticed with some pleasure that the Professor 
was watching Tim. 

“Smart boy, that,’’ said the old gentleman, 
with the air of a discoverer. ‘‘He’ll make his 
mark some day.” 


, you are just the boy I want. 


“Shouldn’t wonder if he did,” replied the 
Professor. 

That evening, as Tim finished his supper, some 
one knocked at the outer door. Tim’s mother 
opened it, and there stood the horse Professor. 
He nodded to Tim and said he would like to 
have a little talk with the boy’s father and 
mother if they were at leisure. 

Tim’s parents were considerably embarrassed 
at receiving such a guest, and Tim and the other 
children were hurried off into the back bedroom. 
Here they were obliged to sit without a light; 
but Tim beguiled the time by recounting more 
stories of his afternoon adventure, at the same 
time straining his eager ear to catch some scrap 
of the conversation going on in the next room. 

What was the Professor there for? Had he— 
Tim—been guilty of some offense at the Opera 
House? Was that why the Professor had asked 
him his name and where he lived? But-the 
boy was not left in suspense a great while. 
By and by he heard a chair pushed back and his 
mother came to the bedroom door. 

“Tim!”? Tim arose and went out, and the 
door was closed upon the others, who sat in 
the dark and listened: 2 

Tim stood silent and awkward in the middle 
of the kitchen while his mother took her seat 
again and no one spoke. What was his offense, 
he wondered. Then his father coughed in an 
embarrassed way. 

“Tim,” he began, “this gentleman here thinks 
you’re the kind of boy he’d like to have work 
for him. You seem to have a handy way with 
beasts, and he wants to take you on a six months’ 
trial.” 

“He wants me?” cried Tim breathlessly, his 
eyes starting wide open, his face flushing 
excitedly. 

“Yes,” answered the Professor. “I think 
You have the 
inborn love and understanding of animal nature. 
I should like to train you for my assistant, if 
you prove to be made of the stuff I think you 
are. I will take you on trial for six months, if 
your parents are willing to let you go with me.” 

Tim looked eagerly from father to mother. 

“T’m a hard workin’ man,” said Tim’s 
father, slowly, “and my woman, she’s hard 
workin’, too. We've a half dozen of children, 
and we can’t do the best for ’em all. Tim has 
had a good bit of schoolin’, and, if he wants to 
go, I’ll be glad the chance has opened to him 
to learn an honest trade.’’ He looked at his 
wife: she nodded silently, and Tim drew a deep 
breath. 

“Then I can go,” he cried excitedly. ‘Oh, 
and will I be a Professor, too, when I’m a 
man? ” 

The Professor laughed. ‘‘That depends upon 
how well you learn your trade,” he replied. ‘It 
will not be all play, my boy.” 

“But the work will be with horses; and I 
like you,’’ he added frankly. “I am sure I 
want to go if—if I can come home and see the 
folks sometimes.” 

“We will arrange all that to-morrow when I 
call again,’ answered the Professor, rising. 
“And now I must get back to the theatre for 
our evening performance. Good-night, Tim.”’ 

As the outer door closed upon the Professor, 
the bedroom door flew open, and Tim’s brothers 
and sisters flocked in with awe and excitement, 
written upon their faces. 

“OQ Tim, are you goin’ off with the actin’ 
horses? ”’ queried one in a subdued voice. 

“Ts Tim goin’ to be a perfessor?’’ whispered 
another. 

“Will you give us free seats in the front 
row?” piped up a third. 

But Tim’s thoughts were not in the little room. 

The End. 
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EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


Joyous EasTeR is here again. A little in 
advance of some years, but all the more welcome, 
perhaps, because the door seems open; and, 
despite the cool winds that blow in, we antici- 
pate the mild breath of Spring. 

Easter brings the old truths in new form, and 
young and old do well to think them over again. 
In one sense everything is old, in another sense 
allis new. The first thing we think of is a new 
start. 


“Every day is a fresh beginning; 
Listen, my soul, to the glad refrain, 
And, spite of old sorrow and lack of winning 
And puzzles forecasted and possible pain, 
Take heart with the day and begin again.” 


So wrote Susan Coolidge. But the lines 
relate more to the elders than to the young, 
who are not troubled with ‘‘old sorrow.” 
Easter means ‘‘life,”’ yes, “life more abun- 
dantly”’ to the young. It is a time of forelook- 


ing and hope, and happy existence in the pres- 


ent also. 

Our Christian custom blends with the usages 
of far-away times. The ancients welcomed 
the return of Spring with services of a religious 
character. In the frozen realms of the north 
men and women rejoiced together, as the more 
genial rays of warmer suns drove back the long 
nights and the hostile winter. In Christian 
lands the resurrection truth. is joined with 
Nature’s great law. Churches of all faiths 
sing together, chant together, pray together, 
rejoice together, over the Easter messages of 
light, love, and immortality. And outside 
the churches mankind shares in the uplift of 
the glad festival time, though not always ac- 
cepting the doctrines and sentiments that are 
sung and taught. 

New life, better life, higher life—such is the 
universal carol of Easter. Eternal life, death- 
less life, endless life,—this, too, is the victorious 
note of Easter heralds. 

It is not a time for arguments and intellectual 
reasoning, but.rather a home-gathering of great 
sentiments. The heart-home of humanity re- 
sponds, and affirms, “I believe,” though not 
seeing all things clear. ‘Out of the heart are 
the issues of life.”’ 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


This department invites correspondence, aims to 
give information, offers counsel, and is open to all. 
It will make Notes and answer Queries. 


P. R. G.—Your appeal to us is strong, and our 
desire is equally strong to answer it. This is not 
a matter of text-books, but of general spirit and 
ideal. How to train children in ways of reverence 
and religious conduct is one of the most difficult 
problems at the present time. It cannot be done 
entirely in the Sunday School. You must bring 
your influence as a mother into the situation. 
You criticise the teacher of the class where your 
child attends. She may be deficient, but help 
her out by your own good will and loyalty. 

LiBpRARIAN.—Very soon we shall publish a list 
of books for Sunday-School libraries. In that 
list you will find suggestions for all grades. Just 
now, with so many sources available, it is not 
easy to specify certain titles; but this list, when 
published, will undoubtedly be of great aid: 

ADVANCED Crass.—Do not fail to look at the 
new book, just out, by Rev. Mr. Van Ness, ‘‘The 
Search for God.” Possibly it is just what you 
want. The best book for any studies such as you 
have in hand is something suggestive, leading to 
discussion, and reliable. We emphasize the 
point,—get a manual which will stir thought and 
lead to discussion. 


SUPERINTENDENT.— You feel that you are too 
much alone, that you are not supported by your 
minister. You ask us what you can do. That is 
certainly not in our province of power, but we 
advise you to bring some strong influence to bear 
upon him. The Sunday School, or what we like 
to term it, the Educational Department of the 
church, is a most important element. Be frank 
and earnest with him, and ally others in sympathy 
to exert a pressure upon him. If that does not 
succeed, why another prescription may be neces- 
sary. 

A. F.—Many inquiries come to us about the ad- 
visability of paying teachers. It is a large ques- 
tion, but it can be narrowed down to special cases. 
If you cannot get a satisfactory teacher for the 
kindergarten, or primary department, without 
pay, then we advise you to pay. If you cannot 
get a teacher for the advanced class to keep the 
young people who is adequate, then we advise 
you to offer the place to some proper person for 
pay. But try to keep all the other classes between 
under the voluntary system. 

Critic.—We appreciate your comments and 
thank you for them, but we must answer your 
points frankly in the same way you put your 
questions. You ask, first, why we do not use the 
International Lessons. Because we do not care 
for them. They are not at all satisfactory, in 
substance or form. Next you ask why we do not 
publish similar Quarterlies and lesson leaflets. 
The reply is, we do not believe in that form of 
lesson system. It is cheap and ephemeral and su- 
perficial. Our publications are intended to last, 
and are, as some see fit to say, ‘‘literature of re- 
ligious education.”’ The last point you make has 
been answered many times: you wonder why we 
do not have a uniform system. We cannot, 
owing to our individual Congregational polity. 

A Frienp.—Yes: Every Other Sunday goes far 
and wide in its regular visits. We thank you for 
the kind words as to our mission. Probably no 
paper of this kind has so wide a use in the public 
schools as ours. It seems to be liked for what is 
called ‘‘supplementary reading.’”’ Your sugges- 
tion is a good one, and we have ordered 25 copies 
sent for six months, without charge, to the address 
you give. 

Pastor.—If you wish a frank answer to your 
question, we must say that a ‘‘Children’s Church”’ 
is not what we seek to encourage. Such an idea 
divides the young from the old. It tends to build 
up an opposition to the congregation, where young 
and old are supposed to meet. We have many 
reports of such enterprises, and they are all one 
way; that is, not satisfactory after sufficient trial. 

H. O. P.—Our motto is, small classes and many 
teachers. But, if circumstances are against that, 
why of course your idea must prevail, and there 
will be departments, or sections, and a few leaders. 
Do what seems to be the wisest, in view of the con- 
ditions. 

PROGRESSIVE.—To grade or not to oe as 
you put it, is a question that ought to be settled 
by common sense. If your school is large enough 
to grade, you can undertake it with wise oversight. 
If it is not large enough for such a scholastic plan, 
then you must be careful and settle the question 
by the advice of teachers. Do not rush a theory 
into your school regardless of the conditions. We 
stand ready to help you in any situation. 


RECREATION CORNER. 


ENIGMA XXIV. 


I am composed of 12 letters. 
My 10, 9, 6, is opposite of yea. 
My 8, 9, 4, 2, is a weather cock. 
My 5, 7, 12, 8, 2, is one held in bondage. 
My 1, 11, 2, most boys and girls like. 
My 1, 11, 3, is used for fastening. 
My 7, 12, 6, is to place an article. 
My whole is a State. o 
Epna WEBB. 


ENIGMA XXY. 


I am composed of 27 letters. 
My 9, 27, 25, 12, is found on the water. 
My 17, 22, 15, 12, is used at night. 


present. 


city :— 


First a right ee and a circle complete, 
And two perpendiculars a diagonal meet; c. 
Then next half a sphere, with a circle quite round, © 
And two perpendiculars by a diagonal bound. 


Eniema XX.—Pennsylvania. 
Enigma XXI—The Pyramids in Egypt. . 


Square WorD.—BASS 


Empty Spaces.—Rose, Mary Ann, Ruth, Molly, 
Grace, Carry, Kate, Sarah Jane, Nell. — ¥ 


Again we are obliged to remind our friends that — 
the answers must accompany any puzzles sent to 
the ‘Corner.’ 
broken our rule of using only puzzles of which ~ 
we have the answers and have printed in this issue — 
one recently sent us, not accompanied by, the an- 
swer. 
to leave out some portions of it. 
author will send us the solution at once. 


Creery, Fall River, Mass.; Arthur Bowden, Hing- — 
ham, Mass.; 
Grace Tripp and Lettie Libby, North New Port- © 
land, Me., have sent answers and puzzles to the © 
se Corner” since our last issue. 


My 23, 18, 26, 21, is built by birds. ae 
My 7, 6, 19, 8, collects on tin and iron. De 
My 2, 13, 5, 14, is part of & horse. 

My 24, 11, 4, 3, is used in games of chance. f 
My 1, 10, 16, 20, indicates something near or 


My whole is one of Longfellow’s poems. 
MarGaret DUNBAR. 


A DIAMOND PUZZLE. 


A CONSONANT. 
. A historical period. 
. A President of the United States. 
. An insect. 
. A consonant. 


or oo bo 


Hayes A. Jam ENKS. 


HIDDEN NAMES OF BOYS. 


Brine me her tray. 
. You have to be quite frank with her. 
Her dress is made of red cloth. 
What time is it? 

He has gone to Winchester. 

. The car line goes by here. 
Her manners were good. 
. [rather go to-morrow. 


QO IS OUR go to 


Lamorre Suiru. 


PUZZLE. 4 
Tue following will give the name of a large 


i 


Y. Doe 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN NO. 13. - _ 


ALTO s 
STAR 
SORH 


For certain reasons we have — 


However, on this account we were obliged — 
We trust the 


Lamotte Smith, Montpelier, Vt.; Marion Mc- — 


Elsa H. Dohne, Medford, Mass.; — 


Sunpay is forty cents a year;, but subscribers resid- 
ing in the Boston postal district and in Canada 
must send twenty cents additional for postage. 
All members of Sunday Schools who subscribe 
the paper will receive their copies in the pa 

sent to their schools. 
stitute a volume. 
July and August. 
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